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water the)' imitated, and they gave water that name. That he be- 
lieved to be the beginning of the formation of all languages. The 
time when language was originally formed in that manner was a very 
different question. Another example he adduced was the word used 
by the Basques to signify the firing of a cannon, " s-tomba," which 
represented the first noise of the ignition of the priming and then the 
sound of the explosion. If there should be any further discussion of 
the subject he should be happy to go into it more fully. 

Mr. Bouverie Pusey inquired how far Mr. Bollaert considered 
the Creeks and Cherokee Indians were naturally adapted to receive 
European civilisation. 

Mr. Bollaert replied that those tribes were not pure Indians. 

The following paper was then read : — 

On the Precautions which ought to have been taken to ensure the 
Health of British Troops, had any been sent to Copenhagen. By 
T. Bendyshe, M.A. 

Some time ago there appeared a possibility that a considerable number 
of British troops might suddenly have been embarked for Copenhagen. 
On the propriety of such a step, a member of this Society can have, 
as such, no opinion whatever. Or, rather, he can only regret that 
there should be the slightest chance of British life being, under any 
circumstances, sacrificed in a foreign quarrel. It is not, however, the 
sword of the enemy which has been generally most fatal to the mili- 
tary expeditions which nations have carried on at a distance from their 
native land. The differences of latitude, of climate, and of endemic dis- 
orders, have too often been utterly neglected by those who order these 
expeditions ; and it is for these reasons that the Anthropological 
Society may fairly discuss the abstract question, of how any large 
body of Englishmen, placed under strict control in a foreign country, 
may return least diminished in numbers and strength to their own. 
" The only memorable disasters imputable to sickness which occurred 
in the last great war, were those which occurred in the expeditions to 
San Domingo and Walcheren. And though these were chiefly im- 
putable to soil and climate, circumstances beyond human control, it 
is to be hoped that they will serve in all time to come, to enforce the 
necessity of statesmen rendering themselves acquainted with them in 
calculating the risks of war."* " We may readily admit that the 
French expedition to San Domingo at the beginning of this centurj', the 
descent of the English at Walcheren in 1809, in the height of the 
epidemical season, and the Russian campaign in the winter of 1812, 
might have turned out quite differently from what history shows them 
to have done, if proper attention had been given to the medical geo- 
graphy of the yellow fever, the marsh fevers, and the effects of con- 
gelation."f It is lamentable to think that all the experience which 

* Blane (Sir Gilbert), Select Dissertations on several subjects of Medical 
Science, London, 1833, n. 108. 

+ Boudin (J. Ch. M.), Traite de Geographie Medicalc, Paris, 1857, torn, 
intro., p. xxxvi-vii. 
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might have been made so useful from a consideration of the circum- 
stances attending these events, of which such ample records exist, 
should have been entirely neglected when the unfortunate expedition 
to the Niger, in 1841, was planned. In three weeks, on that occasion, 
130 serious fevers and 40 deaths took place among 145 white men, 
whilst of 158 negroes, from America, in the same time, no single death 
occurred, and only 1 1 persons were slightly ill. 

The first points to consider, in view of transporting large bodies of 
men, are the soil and climate to which they are to be sent, the time of 
year, and the local diseases which are endemical to the country. It 
should be ascertained whether foreigners are usually more or less sub- 
ject to those diseases than the natives. The kind of men who are 
most likely to endure, or even to thrive, under the new climate, should 
be thought of; as whether tall or short, recruits or veterans, and, in 
our own case, whether English, Scotch, or Irish. No disorder, whose 
appearance might reasonably be expected, should find the army un- 
prepared for it. The probabilities of active movement, generally con- 
ducive to the health of troops, or of continued inaction should be 
considered; and the experience which probably a few weeks even would 
give should be rigidly followed in determining the kind of recruits it 
might be necessary to despatch. 

As the warm season advances, we will first give some account of the 
fatal expedition to Walcheren, undertaken, as I have already said, in 
full epidemical season. 

The expedition to Zealand, which is in almost the same latitude as 
London, sailed from the Downs on the 28th of July, 1809, and made 
good their landing on Walcheren and North and South Beveland on 
the 31st of July and the 1st of August. The only military operation 
of consequence was the siege of Flushing, which was invested on the 
1st of August, and capitulated on the loth of the same month. In the 
beginning of September, the islands of North and South Beveland 
were evacuated, and that part of the army which occupied them re- 
turned to England, about 18,000 being left to garrison Walcheren. 
More than one-half of these died, or were sent to England on account 
of sickness in the course of the three following months ; and the 
island was finally evacuated on the 23rd of December of that year. 

Sir G. Blane, from whose Report my account of the expedition is 
given, and who arrived at Walcheren on the 30th of September, 
exactly two months after the landing, says that there were then two- 
thirds of the whole numeral strength of the army incapable of duty ; 
and that it did not appear that their illness was connected with the 
nature of their duty, or owing to privations or neglect of any kind, 
for those were equally sickly who had enjoyed the utmost ease and com- 
fort in cantonments with those who had been engaged in the siege of 
Flushing. This is especially worthy of observation. Statesmen and 
officers are too apt to think that if what are called the creature com- 
forts of the soldier are sufficiently provided for, their duties as to his 
health are at an end. 

Typhus also, and dysentery, had spared the troops to a remarkable 
degree ; and " it admits of no doubt that the unfortunate state of the 
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army there, was solely imputable to the contamination of the air from 
a soil the most productive of deleterious exhalations of any perhaps 
in Europe, producing an endemic fever which has at all times been 
particularly severe upon strangers in the autumnal months." 

In all cases those who slept in the upper stories were less liable to 
the disease, and had it in a milder form, than those on the ground 
floors. And the same thing was observed in San Domingo. Strangers 
also were very variously affected according to the districts from which 
they came. It was found that of the British troops, the natives of 
mountainous countries and dry soils were more frequently affected 
than the natives of flat and rnoist districts. It was also well ascer- 
tained that strangers, if they survive the first attack, become there- 
after much less liable to the endemic intermiltents. 

Experience had also taught the French that troops should not be 
frequently changed, and that it was possible to acclimatise them to 
the air to a considerable extent, though, at the same time, it appears 
that in the case of the British sick, no perfect cure could be effected 
without their transportation to England. 

The class of fever to which so many of our soldiers succumbed is 
called marsh-fever, and is one of the intermitteuts. And the great 
mortality must entirely be attributed to the fact that the army was 
sent there without any preparation, at the time of year when that dis- 
order is most prevalent in Zealand. The French had observed that 
the oldest inhabitant did not remember a year in which this endemic 
had not disappeared before the end of October. And though the 
arrival of fresh troops about that time might somewhat disturb the 
observations, still Blane is of opinion that the number of seizures con- 
tinued to diminish as the winter approached and advanced, conform- 
ably to what he had been told by the natives. 

From the fact that the upper orders of society in Walcheren are 
always less affected with the endemic fever, and that the British offi- 
cers suffered less than the privates in this campaign, Blane suggests 
that some measures might possibly have been taken with success to 
diminish the loss of life. 

But this exemption is probably due partly to the fact that the offi- 
cers would, of course, have the best and upper sleeping rooms, an 
advantage which could not possibly be extended to the same propor- 
tion of common men, and partly to the influence of superior diet and 
cleanliness, the effect of which, however, must be considered not so 
much at any given period, but as diminishing a pre-disposition to low 
disorders and fortifying the constitution against them. It is not, there- 
fore, likely that any sudden improvement in these respects would, 
under similar circumstances, have any effect in reducing the mor- 
tality. 

The loss of British life on that occasion must be set down entirely 
to the disregard of all natural laws. And it was totally without ex- 
cuse, because in the last century British troops had once before been 
sent to the same place, with exactly the same results ; and, in fact, 
the statesmen of 1809 had precisely the same information that we 
have now. 
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In the spring of 1747 four battalions of English troops were sent 
to Zealand. Some went to South Beveland and some to Walcheren. 
They fell so ill that when the disorder was at its highest some regi- 
ments had only 100 men fit for duty ; that is, less than the seventh 
part of a battalion. The Royal, in particular, had only four men who 
had never been ill. 

The epidemical fevers in Zealand began that year much earlier 
than usual, in consequence of the great heats, and were much more 
severe than usual. The officers did not suffer so much as the others ; 
and being better attended recovered sooner. The squadron which 
was anchored the whole time in the canal between South Beveland 
and the Isle of Walcheren, escaped entirely. 

These particulars are taken from the well known work of Pringle, 
who goes on to say, " The epidemic of the hot season and the great 
endemic of this and other marshy countries, is a fever of an inter- 
mitting nature, commonly of a tertian shape, but of a bad kind. In 
Zealand, where the air is worst, it is called the gall-sickness. From 
the nature of their own climate, British soldiers are particularly liable 
to bilious fevers and fluxes in the wetter parts of the Netherlands. 
The commencement of these epidemics may be dated from some time 
in July to the beginning of August ; their sensible decline about the 
first falling of the leaf, and end when the frosts begin." 

The account of Sir John might stand for the year 1809 ; yet, in the 
face of such certain knowledge of what must happen, that unfortu- 
nate expedition was deliberately sent forth, which brought severe 
sickness to 26,846 Englishmen, and caused the death of 2,000 in the 
space of three months. 

The campaign of Russia in 1812, though fatal to a much larger 
number of human beings is not so interesting, nor gives scope to so 
much observation as the Walcheren expedition. It is easy for medical 
men to describe the various effects of hunger, fatigue, and cold. But 
to the general observer, and to the statesman, and perhaps even to the 
soldier, it is enough to know that severe exposure to the cold, must 
necessarily, if carried to an extreme, involve the loss of any army, 
however powerful. To those who are desirous of details on the sub- 
ject, the memoir of Baron Larrey will be most interesting ; but I do not 
propose now to extract more than a few particulars from it. 

In the retreat from Moscow, the first to fall were the recruits and 
the tall men. It had already been observed, in 1754, that in the 
Alps the French had more sick than the Spaniards. In Russia, the 
Dutch, the Prussians, the Hanoverians, and the Russians suffered 
most from the cold. The French of the South, the Spaniards, the 
Portuguese and the Italians came off best. The same was observed 
of the Italians and Spaniards in the time of Philip II. and III. 

" I remarked," says Larrey, " that those who were of what is called 
sanguine and warm temperaments, resisted much better the benumb- 
ing effects than those who are called lymphatic. The Russians, them- 
selves, according to the account which many medical officers gave me 
at Wilna, lost, from that cause alone, more men in proportion than 
the French." 
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It was remarked also at Madrid, in 1826 and 1827, the Spaniards 
supported the cold much better than the Swiss. 

It is not, however, in very cold countries alone that congelation has 
been injurious to troops. During a march of two days in Algeria, 
the French lost 208 men out of 2,800 from the immediate effects of 
cold, and 22 more died in hospital from its effects, making a total of 
between 9 and 10 per cent. Of the remainder, 250 only completely 
escaped ; the others were cured after a treatment which lasted on an 
average 35 days for each. 

The thermometer on this occasion never fell, even during the single 
night passed in tents on this march, below 2 degrees below zero. But 
the chief cause of death was snow. 

On the morning of the 3rd January, 1846, the corps was to leave 
the defiles of Bou-Thaleb for Setif, a distance of two days' march. 
But on the previous night an immense fall of snow took place. The 
young soldiers and those who had been recently ill rose benumbed. 
All that could be done for them was to administer a few drops of 
sulphuric ether and a little wine to drink. Fifteen were at once 
unable to walk, and two died almost immediately of asphyxia. 

At seven o'clock the march began, but few had been able to eat any 
breakfast. At every ten minutes the column halted. At the descent 
of one defile where the snow concealed great holes, all the provisions 
were abandoned, and a great part of the tents and baggage. Corpses lay 
on both sides of the route. It was useless to lift up any soldier who 
once fell ; and it was easy to observe the signs of coming death in 
many as they continued to march on. 

About nine o'clock at night, the narrator, who was left alone with 
two others, found forty men with some of the baggage on the bank of a 
ravine. It was impossible to raise a tent, so frozen was the canvass. 
Such defence as could be made against the cold by piling up arms and 
knapsacks was done. 

At dawn they recommenced the march. The sun was bright, but 
the snow was thick underfoot. In about two hours they came upon 
an ambulance tent where 40 men had passed the night. Of these 
6 had died, 12 were placed upon carts, and the others refused to move. 
That night they arrived safe at Setif. 

The first night, that is, before starting, the cold affected all nearly 
alike ; but though on the march the little groups into which the men 
were dispersed underwent different degrees of cold, according to the 
position of their encampment. It was proved that the congelation and 
its effects depended principally upon the temperament, clothing, and 
circumstances in which individuals were placed. 

Those who had been recently affected with agues, diarrhoea, or 
dysentery, were the first to succumb. But the officers, who were none 
of them left entirely without food or spirits, lost not a single man. 
Those who were unable, during the bivouacs, to prepare any fire at 
all, suffered much less eventually than the others ; and that snow was 
the chief cause of destruction, and not any very severe cold, is proved 
by the fact, that out of 355 cases of congelation, 325 were in the 
feet. 

VOL. II. — no. vi. »• 
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It seems to me, however, that an equally efficient cause was the 
want of food ; for it appears that during the forty-eight hours that 
elapsed from the evening of the 2nd to the arrival at Setif at night on 
the 4th, many of the privates tasted no food at all ; and it may be 
doubted whether, if the march had been extended over three days, 
and time given for the preparation of food, at least before starting in 
the first instance, so great a mortality would have occurred. 

I have not been able to collect much information on the diseases 
and climate of Denmark. Statistics respecting the Danish army have 
not been compiled in the way that has been done in many other Eu- 
ropean countries. And I regret to say that the works of Schleisner, 
of Hiibertz, and of Panum, which would give us full accounts of the 
medical geography of the Danish kingdom, are not yet thought 
worthy of a place in the National Library. I have, therefore, been 
reduced to make the best use that I can of such hints as are scattered 
through the valuable work of M. Boudin. The maximum mortality 
in Denmark proper occurs during the month of April, and next to 
that in March and February, much the same as in England. The 
mean temperature of Copenhagen during the winter is — 0, 42 ; 
whilst that of Edinburgh is +3, 47. The mean of the year is -)-7, 6. 
There does not appear, therefore to be any great reason for appre- 
hending that any body of Englishmen would be likely to suffer much 
from the extremes of heat or cold on the Danish Islands. Inter- 
mittent fevers are so rare in Denmark, that they have only appeared 
twice in an epidemic form during a period of 30 years from 1826 to 
1856. Since 1833, it has been observed that they cease as soon as 
ever the grippe appears, and return as soon as ever that disorder 
vanishes. The grippe is sometimes very fatal in Denmark, and it has 
been observed to proceed in a direction opposite to that of the winds. 
Our soldiers must, therefore, expect to be attacked either by the 
grippe or by intermittent fevers, and should the necessity unhappily 
occur, inquiries might be prudently made as to which at the time 
was the prevailing disorder. The grippe of the Faroe Islands, in- 
deed, does not attack foreigners, but we must be careful in applying 
positively any conclusions from observations made on the diseases of 
that part of the kingdom to Denmark proper. 

The British soldier perishes through diseases of the respiratory 
apparatus far more than from any other cause ; and it is precisely this 
same cause to which the majority of deaths in Copenhagen are attri- 
buted. But it is far from being a proper conclusion that the mortality 
of any part of our army from this cause would necessarily be in- 
creased by an occupation of Copenhagen. For it is remarkable that 
a larger proportion of soldiers die of consumption and analogous dis- 
eases in England than anywhere else, and that the farther north the 
British soldier is sent, and the colder the climate, the deaths from 
those causes sensibly diminish. 

It would be a most interesting subject for observation, what effect 
the four degrees of latitude and the three degrees of winter's cold by 
which London and Copenhagen differ would have upon a considerable 
number of Britons ; and the result might obviously be of great im- 
portance in the treatment and advice given to consumptive patients. 
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Next to the United Kingdom, the greatest number of deaths from 
pulmonary disorders occur on the stations of Jamaica, the Antilles, the 
Bermudas, Malta, and Corfu ; and it might be a question, whether, in 
case of necessity, the regiments at those places should not be sent to 
a more northern climate, rather than those from stations where such 
diseases have a less fatal effect. 

The effects of congelation are not likely to be so great in what 
would probably be, under the worst circumstances, a peaceful sojourn 
in Copenhagen, as to make it worth endeavouring to send as few 
young recruits or men of tall stature as possible, with an eye to the 
experience derived from the Russian campaign. 

But there is a class of diseases to which our soldiers are particu- 
larly subject, and which some writers do not hesitate to say are more 
frequent in the British army, and perhaps after all more pernicious 
than even consumption. During a period of seven years and a 
quarter, the English army in garrison in England exhibited 8,032 
cases of venereal disorders in an effective of 44,611 men. This is a 
proportion of almost one to five, and the syphilitic disorders were 
much the most prevalent. This proportion, large as it is, seems to be 
somewhat less than what obtains amongst the ranks of the population 
from which the army is principally recruited. For, on the inspection 
of recruits for the militia, the subjects affected with venereal disorders 
were in the proportion of 25 per cent. 

I believe that syphilis is most prevalent, and most fatal in its effects, 
amongst the youngest and strongest recruits who enlist. I need not 
point out here the immense loss in a financial point of view which this 
country must suffer every year, if this be the case, from a cause quite 
within proper control. It is gratifying to see, even in the highest 
quarters, a disposition to grapple with the evil in a sensible and 
effective manner. Still, the prejudices the authorities would have to 
contend with are by no means extinct. Nor, probably, would those 
prejudices present less obstacles among the soldiers themselves, than 
amongst classes who ought to know better. 

Perhaps, no more efficient means could be devised of instilling the 
elements of sound principles on this point amongst all classes of the 
army, than a temporary residence in a capital where every precaution 
is taken that skill and humanity can suggest to diminish an evil, 
which bids fair to undermine the very defences of this country. I 
will, first of all, give some account of the laws by which prostitutes 
and those affected with venereal disorders are dealt with in Denmark, 
and then will go on more particularly to point out the regulations en- 
forced in the Danish army in this matter. 

Public houses of this kind, according to the ordinary meaning of the 
words, do not exist in Copenhagen. Prostitution is tolerated, but not 
licensed. The public women are under the control of the police ; and 
whilst the great scandals of disorderly houses are avoided, prostitution 
is not elevated to the rank of a trade protected by the state.* 

* The facts on this subject are taken from Parent Duchatelet (A. T. B.), De 
la Prostitution, etc, 3rd ed., torn, ii, pp. 744-762. 

»-2 
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The minister of justice is, however, especially charged with the 
duty of preventing the propagation of syphilis ; and under hiin the 
measures necessary are enforced by the police and the medical func- 
tionaries. 

Those women whose names are on the public register are com- 
pelled, under certain penalties, to present themselves for inspection at 
the public hospital, once a week. They are cured gratuitously, and 
their names are never disclosed. Every endeavour is made to induce 
infected persons to come voluntarily to the hospitals ; and in that 
case, they are treated with all the delicacy and consideration possible. 
They are also instructed in the best methods of preventing contagion, 
and these are either written or printed for them. The consequence is 
that all attempts to conceal these disorders are almost unknown at 
Copenhagen ; so customary has it become for every woman, as soon 
as she finds herself infected, to seek the proper remedies. 

It is not, however, with the women alone that the care of the au- 
thorities ceases. A woman is always invited to point out the person, 
whoever he may be, from whom she thinks she must have caught the 
disease. And such persons are in a private way, and according to 
their circumstances, requested by the police to take the necessary 
measures for recovering their health. 

The ridiculous laws, which were made in more ignorant times, for 
the purpose of putting down prostitution altogether, and which have 
never been repealed, are now put in force, for the very different pur- 
pose of obviating its ill effects. Those who obstinately refuse or ne- 
glect to take the steps enjoined for being cured of disease are prose- 
cuted, and sentenced to some short term of imprisonment. 

Throughout Denmark, it is by law enjoined upon all the officials of 
the crown, and especially upon the clergy, to warn the people against 
the dangers of these diseases. The doctors, the landed proprietors, 
and even the bishops, are bound to report all cases of which they have 
accidentally cognisance. And the afflicted persons, of whatever rank 
they be, are invited, privately of course, to set about a cure. 

In the army, no soldier is ever permitted to go on furlough without 
his health being first ascertained ; or, in case of disease, to depart 
without a certificate of soundness from the doctor. Instructions are 
given them, on entering the service, upon the symptoms of the 
malady, and the best precautions to take. A soldier, on being taken 
ill, is compelled to indicate the person or place where he received the 
contagion ; so as to prevent, if possible, its further propagation from 
that quarter. 

The good effect of these wise and, at the same time, moderate pre- 
cautions, may be imagined. In some districts of Denmark, a century 
ago, syphilitic disorders were epidemic, and in some sort endemic. 
But, with the exception of a few traces in some districts of Jutland, 
they may now be considered as almost extinct. 

It seems impossible that such a system, if it is brought by accident 
under the immediate observation and experience of any number of 
Englishmen, should fail of exercising a salutary influence. The re- 
cruit who, instead of losing his health for life, within a few weeks of 
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enlistment, in London, or perhaps almost any garrison town, should 
find himself embarked for Copenhagen, would have time to acquire 
some sort of experience for his conduct; and could not fail, on his 
return to England, of perceiving the superior advantages of the 
Danish system. And if our negligence in these matters, induced by 
their natural consequences complaints from the Danish hospitals, such 
remonstrances could not but occasion some feelings of reflection in 
the minds of those to whom they would be addressed, as to whether 
any justification could be offered for giving the same licence to our 
soldiery in a country which is making such laudable efforts to extir- 
pate an evil that we choose almost to ignore. I think, that should 
such a calamity take place as the occupation of Copenhagen, the good 
results that must necessarily follow from a comparison of the two sys- 
tems of England and Denmark in this matter, would alone counter- 
balance the miseries, if it must be, of a warlike expedition. 

Attention should also be directed by our doctors to the prevailing 
parasite in Denmark ; whether the Englishman will be afflicted with 
the bothriocephalus instead of the teenia, and whether they will com- 
municate the taenia to the Danes ; and it may be expected that for 
some time after their return, the bothriocephalus would still continue 
to be found. 

Finally, the stations to which the troops should be removed, on 
their return, ought to be a point for mature consideration. On the 
conclusion of the Peninsular war in 1815, the army which the Duke 
of Wellington had been so careful to preserve in good health and effi- 
ciency, was instantly broken up, and the different portions dispatched, 
without the slightest regard to any sanitary considerations, to all 
parts of the world ; and many of the bravest regiments were soon 
decimated by fever in the West Indies. 

Whatever disorders are found to be endemical in Denmark during 
the stay of the troops, will be likely to break out amongst them for 
some time after their return, at that season of the year when they are 
prevalent there. This is a fact observed both by Pringle and Blane, 
who says : " In the following year some of the officers and men who 
had escaped the disease, were taken ill in the autumnal months ; and 
none, that I heard of, at any other season of the year." The stations, 
therefore, most favourable for the cure of such disorders should be 
kept in view. 

Upon general principles, considering that pulmonary disorders are 
one of the greatest causes of mortality in the army, if it is found that 
a residence in Denmark has a beneficial influence in that respect, it 
would be very cruel at once to convey the troops to those places 
where this cause acts with more severity than any others : such as 
England generally, and especially London, and the southern coast. 
To Scotland there might not be so much objection. 

The President, in proposing the thanks of the meeting to Mr. 
Bendyshe, observed, that it was a paper of great interest and of 
much importance, as it treated the general question in a practical 
manner. They had hardly heard sufficient in the paper of the propo- 
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sition of the author respecting the selection of men to be sent to diffe- 
rent climates, nor of the kind of men that should be selected. He 
should be glad to hear from him if it was yet sufficiently known 
whether the Irish were better adapted than the English or Scotch to 
withstand the effects of change of climate. He did not think there 
were a sufficient number of facts yet collected on the subject from 
which any practical deductions could be drawn at the present time. 
As to the greater liability of tall men to be affected by climate, it was 
known that in other expeditions besides those mentioned by Mr. 
Bendyshe, they have suffered more than the short men. Another 
question to be considered was the temperament of the men ; some 
men being naturally much better adapted to change of climate than 
others. The climate of this country and of Denmark was not very 
different, but there were persons much better suited to a northerly cli- 
mate than to a hot one, and great attention should be paid to this sub- 
ject by the military authorities. It was well known, for instance, that 
some men on going to India cannot stand the climate and that others 
can. As yet the data for satisfactory conclusions on the subject were 
not sufficient, and it was one of the questions that had to be worked 
out. As to the fact noticed by Mr. Bendyshe that change of climate 
and circumstances were not so fatal to the officers as to the common 
soldiers, he believed that such was found to be always the case, and it 
had been particularly observed in Ceylon. The circumstance that the 
officers are generally better lodged and better fed than the men might 
probably account for it. With respect to the remarks in the paper 
about syphilis, he thought they were much indebted to Mr. Bendyshe 
for having brought the facts before the Society. Those who were 
acquainted with the state of things in Chatham and had seen, as he had 
done, the effects of the disease on the soldiers, must be convinced of 
the importance of taking the subject into serious consideration. The 
enormous number of diseased women in the workhouse there was 
frightful. Government so far recognised the necessity of taking precau- 
tionary measures that they now gave money to a hospital for the treat- 
ment of the women ; but as there were no regulations to prevent them 
from leaving the hospital or workhouse when they liked, the cases of 
syphilis could not be properly treated, and they went out before they 
were cured. The whole thing was in a state that merits to be seriously 
considered. It had been well said by Mr. Bendyshe that the disease 
was at present undermining the strength of the British nation, and it 
was an evil that loudly calls for redress. He thought the Society 
should make an effort to bring the subject before the government. 

Mr. Reddie observed that it appeared to him as if the meeting 
had resolved itself into a Social Science committee, for the consider- 
ation of which this subject was better adapted than for the Anthropo- 
logical Society. He felt inclined to invite the author of the paper to 
read it before the Royal United Service Institution, for there it would 
be criticised by persons more fitted for the practical consideration of 
the suggestions now made, than a meeting of this Society. The 
military officers, he had no doubt, would there have stated the difficulty 
of carrying out such a project as recommended, arising from the im- 
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practicability of making the required selections. A regiment could 
not suddenly be pulled to pieces on the eve of war, for the selection 
of men of a particular size. It appeared, also, that the author only 
contemplated sending recruits to Denmark, whereas recruits were the 
worst possible class of soldiers to send out of the country. They 
were generally young men who were ignorant of the precautions 
necessary to be observed to preserve health, and least capable of en- 
during change of climate, especially when undergoing a new kind of 
life. The conclusions in the paper respecting the effects of climate 
on tall and on short men, were not in accordance with all the ob- 
servations it records. The difference of climate between the northern 
counties and Denmark, however, is so slight that men generally 
would not care about it ; but experience would probably show that, 
though the soldiers in Scotch regiments are mostly taller than those 
in English regiments, they would stand the climate of Denmark 
better than the English. The plan of selection proposed was alto- 
gether impracticable ; and, if attempted, it would upset the whole 
organisation of the army. Nor would it be more practicable in the 
navy. The whole proposal, indeed, was utterly impracticable, though, 
at the same time, the subject was worth attention. That portion of 
the paper relating to the diseases of soldiers, he felt sure would meet 
with due consideration at the United Service Institution ; and if the 
author would withdraw it from the records of the Anthropological 
Society and read it there, it would be well received and would be 
attended with more practical results ; for it would be discussed by 
medical officers of both services. The medical authorities of the navy 
had given much attention to the health of the seaman ; and what had 
been done, through the influence of the British Commander-in-Chief 
and the Medical Director-General of the Navy, in Malta, had proved 
more successful than what had been done in Denmark, judging from 
the description given in the paper. He did not think any country 
could have been so bad as Denmark was represented to be in that 
respect. The Danes, it seemed, were worse than we are ; for it ap- 
peared to have been part of the duty of the clergy and bishops to 
point out persons who had this loathsome disease ! This statement 
was so extraordinary, that nothing but the reliance he placed on Mr. 
Bendyshe as a careful collector of facts would have induced him to 
credit it : he should not have believed the assertion had it appeared 
in any ordinary book. He concluded by repeating that the subject, 
as treated by the author, was one that ought rather to be discussed 
by the Social Science Association, or at the Royal United Service 
Institution, where it would be heard by men more immediately in- 
terested in the matter and competent to consider it practically. 

Mr. Higgins observed that so far from the subject being inap- 
propriate to be discussed by members of this Society, it was one of 
the special matters considered by the Anthropological Society of 
Paris. 

Dr. Caplin thought the reason why the disease was so prevalent in 
England, was owing to what the English called their liberty. The 
means noticed in the paper as being employed in Denmark to eradicate 
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the disease had been practised in Paris for a long time, where the 
girls had not the liberty to go about as they liked ; but were under a 
system of inspection. He had heard it said : What an impure thing 
it was for the French Government to sanction such proceedings, and 
how tyrannical it was to exercise such restraint upon the girls ; but 
liberty in this country went too far when public welfare is concerned. 
The woman might say she would not be examined, and the laws of 
this country would not permit it without her consent; whilst in 
France she is prevented from communicating the disease by this 
restriction, and thereby the ravages of this disease greatly diminished. 
At one time an attempt was made to put a stop to prostitution in 
France, but it was attended with worse consequences. The men 
seduced and abused the girls living in their families. It was far 
better for society at large that there should be women who made a 
trade of prostitution than that such a state of things should exist 
in families. He thought it was only right and proper to protect 
society by allowing women to practise prostitution, and to adopt 
proper measures in order to prevent the extension of the evil. 

Mr. 1'ike asked whether there were any statistics of the state of 
the Danish army in Copenhagen as to syphilis, for that would have 
an important bearing on the question of regulation and inspection. 
There were some statistical tables on the subject with respect to the 
Belgian and the French armies, which represented them to be in a 
better state than our own ; but he had been told that worse cases of 
syphilis occur in Paris than elsewhere. It had been said that there 
is no soldier who has not had a flirtation with a servant-girl at some 
time or another, and it became a question whether the liberty that pre- 
vails among other women has not the effect of producing a class of 
" amateurs," who spread the disease as much as regular prostitutes. 

Mr. Bendyshe said, in reply to the observations that had been 
made, that his object in bringing forward the paper was rather to draw 
attention to the subject than to exhaust it. As to the objection of 
Mr. Reddie that it would pull regiments to pieces to put the plan of 
selection in practice, he observed that some regiments were formed 
altogether of tall men, and those might, therefore, be kept at home. 
The same objection would not apply to officers, who might be selected, 
and more care should be taken of the tall men than of the short. As to 
recruits, hethoughtthe principal cause of their suffering more by change 
of climate was that they are generally young. Scotch soldiers do not 
stand the cold so well as those who come from a warmer climate ; 
that was a fact which had been universally experienced. Thus the 
French soldiers withstood the climate of Russia better than the Rus- 
sians themselves, and the Italians withstood it better than the French. 
As to the state of things among the soldiers in Copenhagen, the facts 
he had stated were derived from the report of the Minister of Police. 
With respect to Mr. Reddie's remark — that his representation of the 
prevalence of syphilis in Denmark made it appear worse than in 
England because the clergymen were employed to point out persons 
who were afflicted with the disease — all that he (Mr. Bendyshe) would 
reply was, that he should be glad to see the clergymen make them- 
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selves so useful in this country. He did not agree with Mr. Keddie in 
thinking that the paper was more fitted to have been read at the Royal 
United Service Institution. He thought it was better that the consi- 
deration of such questions should be diffused among other scientific 
bodies rather than be concentrated on one particular spot or confined 
to one class only. With reference to the observation of the President 
respecting the relative degrees of endurance of change of climate 
by English, Scotch, and Irish, he said he should have been glad 
to have entered into the question as regarded different effects 
of climate on different races, but the regiments were so mixed up 
with English, Irish, and Scotch, that there were no means of judg- 
ing. Our army doctors were not accustomed to consider such things, 
for their experience was too limited to enable them to take general 
views. In the absence of more complete knowledge on the subject, 
no positive conclusions could be drawn, but some useful information 
might be gathered from such records as exist. Statistics were very 
much wanted in the Danish army. There could be no doubt of the 
fact alluded to by Mr. Pike that the amateur prostitutes propagated 
disease, and that over those there was no control ; but it was the duty 
of the government to do what they could to prevent its extension. In 
Paris, in 1815, when it was occupied by foreign soldiers, the cases of 
syphilis increased very much ; so much so, indeed, that the measures 
adopted to prevent it, were, for the time, abandoned ; but when the 
foreigners departed, the usual precautions were resumed and the 
cases of disease decreased. Mr. Bendyshe said, in conclusion, that 
there was quite scope enough for another paper on the subject, if any 
one would take it up. 

Mr. Bouverie-Pusey observed that the Danish army consists of 
60,000 men, who only serve for a few months. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 17th inst. 



Tuesday, May 17th, 1864. 
Dr. James Hunt, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

The names of the twenty-eight Fellows elected since the last meeting 
were read as under — J. G. Musgrave, Esq. ; W. C. Lucy, Esq. ; the 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley ; T. Lucas, Esq. ; Hon. Roden Noel ; W. H. 
Levy, Esq. ; C. P. Modelian, Esq. ; J. Moore, Esq. ; W. Newmarch, 
Esq.; Dr. Piesse ; J. Rudcliffe, Esq.; S. Solly, Esq. ; J. A. Youl, 
Esq. ; J. Middleton, Esq. ; Rev. W. C. Lukis ; the Earl of South- 
esk; J. Smyth, Esq.; F. W. Monk, Esq.; C. H. Luxmoore, Esq.; 
P. Spencer, Esq. ; H. K. Spark, Esq. ; J. S. Noldwitt, Esq ; Pro- 
fessor Leitner; T. Cannon, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Spooner ; J. Mill, Esq.; 
C. Harcourt, Esq. ; J. B. Perrin, Esq. Dr. Brice Smith was elected 
Local Secretary for Belfast. 

The President said he had to make several important announce- 



